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It may "be that the modern doctrines of total abstinence, 
of the dethronement of woman from her high state to the 
level of man, and of intolerance towards all weaknesses 
which flesh is heir to, but which are indulged in, in one way 
or another, by those who profess to despise them, will make 
more efficient men than the gentlemen of the Old School, 
but I seriously doubt if they will make more lovable men. 

For my part, give me as my companion in life a man of 
the type of Dr. Francis Sorrel, rather than one after the 
order of the Apostles and Disciples of the new Faith. 

W. W. MACKALL. 



NOTE: As the information on which the above narrative 
was based was almost entirely derived from the writer's recollec- 
tions of conversations with Dr. Sorrel, his old friends and mem- 
bers of his family, it may contain some inaccuracies, particularly 
in the sequence of events, but in the main it is correct. 



THE BEGINNING OF COTTON CULTIVATION IN 

GEORGIA. 

In the year 1828 the Savannah Georgian published a 
communication written by Mr. Thomas Spalding, of Sapelo 
Island, giving an account of the introduction of cotton into 
Georgia and Carolina. Some of the facts stated by him 
have been since then reprinted in various publications, all of 
them quoting the following passage substantially: 

"The winter of '86 brought several parcels of cotton 
seed from the Bahamas to Georgia. Among them, (in dis- 
tinct remembrance in my mind,) was a parcel to the late 
Governor Tattnall, of Georgia, from a near relation of his, 
then Surveyor General of the Bahamas, and another parcel 
at the same time was transmitted to Col. Roger Kelsall of 
Exuma, (who was amonpf the first, if not the very first, suc- 
cessful grower of cotton) to my father, Mr. James Spalding, 
then residing on St. Simon's Island, Georgia, who had been 
connected in business with Col. Kelsall before the Revolu- 
tion. I have heard that Gov. Tattnall, then a young man, 
gave his seed to Mr. Nicholas Turnbull, lately deceased, 
who cultivated it from that period successfully." 

From the foregoing it will be seen that credit was given 
to Mr. Nichol (not Nicholas) Turnbull for his part in the 
growing of cotton at an early period. It is highly probable 
that Mr. Spalding was not acquainted with the discussion 
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of this important matter as early as the year 1799, in two 
of the Savannah newspapers, in which Mr. Turnbull gave 
his side of the story, in a severe criticism of an anonymous 
writer who had shortly before written his account of the 
subject. This correspondence has never, we believe, been 
given in full anywhere since it was first printed in the news- 
papers referred to, and we deem it to be of so much interest 
that we gladly give it space in this first issue of the Quarterly. 

From the Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, 
Tuesday, October 15, 1799 : 
Messrs. Printers, 

By publishing the following you will oblige an Inhab- 
itant of Chatham county. 

COTTON planting in this country is of early date; 
the same kind of cotton as is now cultivated on the Sea 
Islands, called the black seed cotton, was, in the year 1767, 
planted as a crop by Mr. John Earle, on the Island of Skid- 
away. That plantation is owned and now under cotton by 
Col. Wylly. The old inhabitants on the island always 
raised it to perfection, and there was hardly a family 
but what planted it for domestic use. The late Col. De- 
veaux, during the Revolution, on the same island, made 
more than he had occasion for in that way, which was after- 
wards sold by his son, Major Deveaux, about the year 1783, 
to Mr. Cecil, merchant in Savannah, at 15d per lb., who 
sent it to England, which yielded him a handsome profit. Old 
Mr. Patrick M'Kay, on the Island of Sapelo, planted cot- 
ton as a crop. These are facts well known. It is seen in the 
recollection of some that previous to 1767 cotton was an 
article at market, and purchased by the ancient mercantile 
house of Smith and Gordon, and remitted to England. But 
it may be asked, why was it not more generally cultivated? 
The answer is easy ; because rice and indigo commanded a 
better price. Cotton was not in such demand. The manu- 
facture of that article in Britain had not advanced to the 
perfection it now is at. Lawns were then in use, and not 
muslins. Another reason may be assigned: the principal 
planters at that time were from South Carolina. They were 
in the habit of cultivating rice and indigo, and opening 
fresh grounds. Their industry was well rewarded by the 
cultivation of those articles, without resorting to others. 
Further, the great example set by the provincial Gov. 
Wright in the cultivation of rice stimulated the planters' ex- 
ertions in that article. On the higher grounds indigo was 
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cultivated until the Revolution. After the restoration of 
peace, it was still continued; but the merchant, as well as 
planter, having suffered by remitting from the immense 
quantities introduced from India (for immediately after the 
British government acknowledged our independence, know- 
ing that indigo was an article and its immense value could 
be comprised in a small bulk, and that it suited well the 
East India trade), gave the cultivation of it in their do- 
minions in that quarter every encouragement, the East 
India Company went so far as to employ a gentleman by the 
name of Gray, who owned before the war a plantation on 
Skidaway, now belonging to John Bowman, Esq., and on 
that place he cultivated weed, and was reported an excellent 
make of indigo. The public have had information as to 
that person's errand, and the views of those who sent him 
had the desired effect. It gave them at once a supply of 
that article from their own territory, and completely foiled 
the making of indigo in the United States ; but thanks to our 
climate, tho' the planters were compelled to turn their atten- 
tion to something else, they recollected that cotton could be 
cultivated on lands that produced indigo, and inclined their 
thoughts to that article, and to this most were encouraged 
by a crop of black seed cotton from seed procured from Major 
Barnard on Wilmington Island which was raised on the 
Island of Skidaway, 10,000 lbs. of which crop was shipped 
to England in the spring of 1791 by Messrs. Johnston and 
Robertson on account of Francis Levett, Esq., which estab- 
lished the character of Georgia sea island cotton ; being the 
first shipment of any consequence; and to him the state 
stands indebted for having it entered as an article of com- 
merce in the British prices current; the whole of the crop 
being ginned out by the common bridle gin, and neatly 
packed for market added to the sale, hence the propriety of 
fairly preserving the staple by the roller gin — cotton having 
now become so important an article of export from the state, 
independent of its excellent quality aided by the fortuitous 
circumstances of the wretched state of things in the West 
Indies, as the interruption of commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean that whatever hints may be thrown out, either as to 
the culture of the plant, or bringing the cotton wool of 
different staples to market without injury or deceiving the 
manufactures, ought to be well received and generally bene- 
ficial. 
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From the Georgia Gazette — Thursday, November 28, 
1799. 
Messrs. Nicholas Johnson and Co. 

I observe a publication in Messrs. Seymour & Wool- 
hopter's paper of the 15th October last, by an inhabitant of 
Chatham county, respecting the origin of cotton planting in 
this state, without attempting to give the public any useful 
information at this late period either with respect to any 
improvement on the culture, ginning, or packing, which 
seems to me to be perfectly ridiculous. I cannot conceive the 
intention of such a publication unless it was to immortalize a 
family connexion, or give credit to those who are not to this 
day in the least entitled to any, in regard to the introduc- 
tion of cotton as a staple commodity, either before or after 
the Revolution. My attention in general is too much en- 
gaged in business to be fond of troubling the public with the 
observations I shall make, and which I should have made 
sooner, had I not been ill at the time the publication of 
the inhabitant of Chatham county appeared, and continued 
so, it is well known for two or three weeks after, by which 
unfortunate circumstances, added to other calamities which 
have occurred since, my mind and affairs have been em- 
barrassed, however, at this late period, my friends have ad- 
vised me to reply, as it may appear to those who do not know 
me that I have acted ever since 1787 as an imposter, by de- 
claring myself the first founder and introducer of cotton 
planting since the Revolution; I think it therefore a duty 
I owe myself and to a few of my friends who were encour- 
aged by my experiments, and followed my example, to show 
where I conceive the merit is justly due. 

Two years after I removed into this state, making the 
necessary observations on the climate, added to an estimate 
then in my possession on the culture of cotton, made by the 
John Earle mentioned from his five years experiments on 
the Island of Skidaway, which was given by him to my 
father in Florida, when the same John Earle was in his 
employ, first induced me in being anxious to make the at- 
tempt. Being at the time a stranger in the country, and 
little known, I consequently requested my friend Josiah 
Tattnall, Junr., to procure me some cotton seed which with 
difficulty he got from Mr. John Smith of So. Carolina, but 
only one quart. In the spring of 1789 I planted a small patch 
on Whitemarsh Island, and made my observations; finding 
it produced beyond my expectation, and those who exam- 
ined at the time, encouraged me to plant it as a part of my 
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crop the year following, sparing part of the seed I had 
raised to Josiah Tattnall, John Milledge, and James Seagrove, 
also to some others I do not at present recollect, but none to 
Mr. Levett, as not being then I believe in the state. These 
three gentlemen were most strenuous to follow my ex- 
ample, it being then generally observed by most that my 
crop could never be gathered in or prepared for market ; such 
was the general opinion till some of these gentlemen and 
myself convinced our neighboring planters to the contrary. 
Finding my second year's experiment amply rewarded my 
industry, I planted the following year 40 acres, and the 
year after nearly a hundred acres, by which time the staple 
was fully established, and became an object of attention 
and general culture. I do not mean by this production to 
reflect on the author who gave rise to the present publica- 
tion, as probably I may be mistaken with respect to the per- 
son ; but still I must confess he must know me, and further 
he is a cotton planter, and knew at the time I was entitled 
to the greatest merit; if so, I say he has acted with the ut- 
most ingratitude, done me an injury without provocation, 
and exposed me, I conceive, as an imposter to the whole 
community. Such illegal and ungenerous behavior I despise, 
and shall ever resent, as I have been taught never to take 
merit unjustly from any one, or injure my fellows in com- 
munity, but at the same time not to permit to be wrested 
from myself, or those gentlemen who are jointly entitled 
to it. 

To be my own trumpeter I considered fulsome, cannot 
reflect honor, but discovers a despicable weakness, and such 
as must retort on the author of the production, I now answer 
provided he is acquainted with me, and my conjectures are 
well founded ; but as I have been brought to the test, I now 
declare myself to be the first producer of cotton planting 
since the Revolution, and the three gentlemen before men- 
tioned deserve attention for aiding and assisting the intro- 
duction of so valuable an article of commerce which without 
our exertions I question whether the offspring of those who 
planted before and during the Revolution would have ob- 
tained to themselves by their industry the same credit even 
to this day. 

Having gone thus far, I shall further add by observing, 
that I admit John Earle planted in 1767, and it is probable 
Col. Deveaux did the same during the Revolution; 
but the former is more deserving of public attention than the 
latter; the former probably planted of his own accord, or 
under the direction of his employer, and persevered for five 
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years, but the latter was unfortunately compelled, like many 
others, to fall on some method to clothe his family of 
negroes, as was customary at the time in all the Southern 
States, but if his son Major Deveaux, found cotton so pro- 
ductive, why did he not, or some of the family, follow the 
culture ; they then possessed lands suitable for the purpose, 
and would have saved me the trouble of this reply. 

As for the other parts of the author's piece I cannot 
take upon me to contradict them, being a stranger to the 
circumstances, excepting what relates to Mr. Frazer Levett. 
The author after taking, as he supposed, to himself a family 
entailment of cotton planting, gives the dregs to Mr. Levett, 
by telling you "that this gentleman shipped 10,000 lbs. of 
cotton to England in 1791, which established the character 
of Georgia Sea Island Cotton, being the first shipment of 
any consequence, and to him the state stands indebted for 
having it entered as an article of commerce in the British 
prices current." In answer I assert, that I conceive Mr. 
Levett is not entitled to any merit, as previous to that time 
five times the quantity was made in this state and shipped 
by the Savannah merchants, and the character firmly es- 
tablished; besides I do not suppose the trouble was great 
to Mr. Levett, or cost him anything, and which any one could 
have done as well as himself. As early as June, 1789, I sold 
of the growth of 1788 to the house of May & Hills, also to 
Abraham Legget; I likewise shipped part of my crop to 
England, the same I believe was done by the house of Speirs, 
McLeod & Co., part of which was sold by Josiah Tattnall 
and myself. In November, 1790, I purchased in Charleston 
15,673 lbs. gross weight of sea island cotton of Isaac Peace, 
said to have been raised that year on Col. Gairdner's planta- 
tion in Carolina. The same year the culture was general in 
the upper and lower parts of this state and Carolina. I men- 
tion these circumstances to prove that this state is not in 
the least indebted to Mr. Levett for the author's supposed 
extraordinary shipments or establishment of the staple; I 
believe the work was completed before Mr. Levett came to 
the state. I could relate many other circumstances too 
tedious to mention ; therefore to whom the merit ought to be 
given, I trust, from what I have already written, is sufficient 
for the present to determine the public mind. At an early 
period, also lately, I wrote instructions for the culture of cot- 
ton; should I in future make any useful discoveries I shall 
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think it a duty I owe to my fellow citizens to give them every 
information, till then I shall remain silent, and leave the 
inhabitant of Chatham county to his own reflections. 

NICHOL TURNBULL. 
Deptford Hill, 19th Nov., 1799. 



THE MINIS FAMILY. 

BY THE GENEALOGICAL EDITOR. 

When the trustees for establishing the Colony of Geor- 
gia in America made known their willingness to receive 
pecuniary assistance in the effort to accomplish their design, 
subscription lists were opened at a number of places in 
England, and the people of all classes opened their purses 
in behalf of the worthy cause. Among" them, the Hebrews 
established a commission of their own class to receive money 
from such as sympathized with the object. Notwithstanding 
this, the Trustees had let it be known that people of that 
religion would not be accepted as settlers in the new Colony. 
Some of them, however, seriously thought of joining the ex- 
pedition, but none offered themselves. 

The first party of the Georgia settlers, headed by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, arrived at Savannah, February 12, (new 
style), 1733; and soon after, that is to say, on the 11th of 
July, a vessel arrived with a party of about forty Hebrew 
colonists. In it was Mr. Abraham Minis, with his wife 
Abigail and two daughters, Esther and Leah. Oglethorpe 
made known to them the fact that their presence on the soil 
reserved for his colonists was contrary to the wishes and 
order of the Trustees ; but, considering the difficulties in the 
case, he permitted them to remain, subject to any require- 
ments of the governing body after he had set before them the 
facts in the premises. Suffice it to say that, while no definite 
conclusion was ever reached, and no consent ever given, 
those people were not disturbed, and they became active par- 
ticipants in all the affairs of the Colony. 

From that time the Minis and other families have be- 
come so closely identified with the history and develop- 
ment of Georgia that they are rightfully leaders in all 
matters of public importance. We are now concerned only 
with the one family and will leave the consideration of 
others to another time. 



